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SBLBCB® QBABBI. | watching her. The third person is an old) 
—— ———————— lady, who sits knitting a purse in the recess 
From the Lady's Book. | of the window, looking the very fac-simile of 

Pope’s ‘ no character at all’—the person to’ 
i ploy propriety without being Madame de) 
| Trep, one who sees nothing but what is glar-} 


The Three Pictures. 
BY LOUISE M. MEDINA. 


PICTURE Il, 


ing as the daylight, or hears aught but what! 
is loud as thunder, The gentleman first) 
broke the silence. 


* Alas! how slight a cause may bp ove 
Dissention between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain has Wied, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

A something light as air—a look 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath—a touch like this hath shaken, 





‘You seem to be very busy with all that! 


tinsel and foilstone, Florence; it would not! 


require a great stretch of imagination to sup-| 
pose you a young lady about to make her first 
Moore. —§ appearance on any stage.’ 
As we do not pique ourselves, like the cel- | * Tinsel and foilstone,’ indiguantly retorted 


| 
| 
ebrated Ariosto, on following one person! the offended lady ; * what sort of a judge are | 
exclusively through every hour of the time | you, De Vere, if you can't tell the difference | 
our story embraces, we shall shift the scene, between gold bullion and precious stones. | 
and with an Asmodeus-like facility, transport) and their imitations only.’ 
ourselt and readers to a small geuvp assem-|  * Weill, all is not gold that glitters, Flor-| 
bled in an elegant boudoir in Broadway.| ence, you know, and the garish semblance is | 


subsided into dumb motion on the reader 
looking impatiently up; then Florence drop- 
ped one of her jeweled stems, and routed 
about in search of it, quite assured it was 
under De Vere, or covered by his book. 
He stopped good-humoredly, and assisted in 
the search ; when the lost treasure was found, 
he proceeded uninterrupted towards the 
close of the celebrated, the unequaled curse, 
when at these sublime words— 

* Let thy malignant spirit move 

In darkness over those I love, 

On me and mine | imprecate 

The utmost torture of thy hate,’ 
an exclimation from Florence stopped him. 

‘Tis very magnificent,’ he said, interpret- 
ing itinto one of pleasure, 

* Oh, it would be,’ replied the girl, eagerly, 
‘it would be divine did not the setting of the 
rubies fray the satin. Oh, look Mrs. Mon- 
tague! look, bon mere, the stomacher will 


This litde party consists of three not uninter-. too often mistaken for the solid reality ; but|| fray the satin ! 


esting persons ; each busily employed in their) may Task to what purpose all that gorgeous} 


Up started the bon mere, and eagerly did 





several occupations. || paraphernalia is to be applied? I came here} 


Reclining oa a sofa, with a heavy volume in) to read* Prometheus’ to you this morning, and 4 


| 


. . . . ” . . - a > . ‘ . - i! . . . . 

his hand, is stretched a gentleman, in whose! [ find you too deeply involved in the study of | 
frank and noble features few traces remain of | satin and gems to bestow any attention op 
the severe suffering he has endured; and! Shelley. 


What are you about, I pray vou ?’ 
who, but that he still rests his left arm in a| 


Florence blushed, and answered to that 
. , - " 7 . ' 
sling, might be forgotten as the here of that) part of her betrothed husband's specch 
terrible night at Versailles. The book he 


. . . | 
which could be most conveniently replied to. | 
holds is Gibbon’s Rome; but he appears 


*T am sure, De Vere, I ani most anxious! 
to hear Prometheus so pray begin, and I wili| 


more interested in the rise and progress of 
his Companion’s work than in the Decline and 


give you attention, for fine language and! 
fall of the Romeon empire, Indeed, had the 


| 
line reading together is a treat for the gods.’ | 


Se | 


great historian himself viewed the object of | 
contemplation, he might have pardoned the! 
inattentive reader, for never yet did human 


A smile played over the features of the} 
sailor at this bon bon to his vanity, and with! 
a pleased expression he took up the volume. | 
eyes rest on a fairer face than that which | * Wait one moment until I find the fringe—| 
graced the young lady of the group. She is stay, Mrs. Montague, have you any more 
in youth’s loveliest season, and although her gold spangles ? Don't 


you think Janson 


dress be that ofa mourner’s, her brilliant face, should have worked gold leaves between the 


and gay employ, puts her sables to shame.! diamond stalks? The seduisantes should 


before her lies a satin dress, already blazing, be brocaded to match the lappels. * Oh! 
with all the gold of Ind, but to which she is) on De Vere—I'm all attention.’ 


adding a stomacher, and cestus of superb 


go 
Before the first magnificent speech of th 
jewels, and so much is she occupied by her) Titan had progressed half way, Mrs. Mon- 
glittering paraphernalia that she heeds not! tague sidled on tiptoe upto Florence with the 


how auxiously the student on the sofa is) spungles, and alow whispering ensued, which 





} 
| 
| 
| 


both examine the ruffed satin. Wellesley 
threw down the book with a scarcely audible 
‘ Pish!’ resolving that nothing should tempt 
him to unbind Prometheus again to women, 
Again did the splendid dress attract his eye, 
and his attention was now fully stirred, He 
repeated his inquiries concerning its use. 

‘Tis for the bal costume of the Princess 
Pulaski,’ replied Florence at length, affecting 
an unconcern she did not feel. De Vere 
looked very grave. 

‘ My dearest love, surely your good nature 
has carried you too far,’ he said, * You are 
spending your time, and even lending your 
personal jewels to trick out, in meretricious 
splendor, some lady who chooses to risk her 
xood name, by visiting a foreigner of such 
doubtful reputation as the Princess (so 
called) Pulaski.’ 

‘Some lady!’ 
with a wondering stare, ‘ why, Lord De Vere, 


repeated Mrs. Montague, 














| Florence herself is going !’ 
| * Certainly Tam,’ said Florence haughtily— 
\. I have never seen a bal costume. And, as 
| for the Princess, all New-York visits her, and 


lwhry should not 1?’ 
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* And did all the world visit her, + asia De| 


Rivers cannot, must not, shall not ?’ said De 
Vere. * Nay, Florence, unbend that look of | 
pride. I say again shall not! Are you not|| 
my betrothed wife ?’ Is not your honor mine, 
your happiness my care? Am not I the 
rightful guardian of your spotless name, the 
friend, the protector named as your sufe- 
guard by a dying father ? Shame ! shame on 
you, Miss Rivers! Look on the sable gar- 
ments which trap your person with a mockery 
of wo! remember the sad, the recent cause 
which has alone delayed our marriage, and 
then insult your father's memory, if you 
dare ?” 

Francis Wellesley had commanded two 
hundred men by a word—by a motion of his 
hand led them to risk life and death ; through 
scenes of danger, horror and blood, he had 
never mistaken or quailed, But he knew not 
how to rule a woman, and that woman the 
proud, impassioned Florence Rivers, To 


be thus reproved, shamed and commanJded— | 





and before Mrs. Montague, a dependant ! To} 
be ruled thus imperatively, and by a lover!) 
The blood rushed wanton through her frame, | 
and her limbs shook with emotion; then| 
rising with extreme pride, she saic— 

‘ Lord Wellesley De Vere will find I can 
at least dare to reject his impertinent and! 
officious counsel, and cast from me with. 


scorn the rude and womanly counsellor. 1) 


thank you, Sir, for showing me the bane, 
since I bless Heaven, the antidote is still in 
my power, Lord Wellesley will uuderstand 
that Miss Rivers would be alone !’ 

‘De Vere struggled with bimself and at- 
tempted to take her hand. 

‘ Forgive me, my dear Florence, if I have’ 
too rudely spoken. Tam, you know, a plain) 
blunt sailor, and little used to dress my 
words for ladies ears. My blood too warmly 
resented the idea of my Florence, my sweet, 


a 





\* Bless me, if I had known I would have nev 

er told you.’ ‘Good gracious, why I declare 
‘she’s S quite angry,’ &c, &c.—and followed 
Florence, leaving Wellesley in no enviable 
“mood. He bit his lip, and walked the room 
| murmuring to himself—* Absurd! positive! 
| obstinate, > and such other superlatives as 
served to vent his spleen, Soon, however, 
‘it turned upon himself—* Blockhead that I 
was ! Did I think I was hailing the masthead, 
or giving the order to board, that I must be 
|so loud and rough ? Surely she cannot 
‘wean to quarrel with me! Why did I not 
coax or reason her into giving up the accur- 
sed ball, instead of blustering like a land lub- 
ber, asTam? Hark! she is coming! Dear 
Florence!’ 





But no dear Florence appeared; only a 
servant to remove the unfortunate cause of 


De Vere 


sent a message entreating to see her, Miss 


dispute—the contested gala dress, 





Rivers was engaged. He wrote a few lines 
siteake desiring the same—it was returned 
unopened, Miss Rivers had gone out. 
Tv horouglily ruffled, the philosopher in love 


took his leave, he: irtily cursing foreign Prin- 





lcesses and bals costumes, women’s caprices| 
id his own roughness. In fact, from the 
time that Florence had been so nobly res- 
jcued by De Vere, her intense gratitude, 0 
| alive sull more anxiously by his severe suffer 

ings, had given him litthe to complain of| 
from the variations of her tewper; then the | 


rapidly succeeding death of her father had! 


subdued her feclings and manners toa qni-| 


first torrent of her grief, she had refused to} 
fulfil her 


year had elapsed, and he, respecting her sor-| 


engagements with De Vere until ; 





row, had unwillingly acquiesced in the decis-| 
ton, but fearing the effect of such absorbing 
}grief on her delicate frame, he had drawn her 


| y , Py . 
ito New-York, and provided a suitable estab-| 
} 





pure, uosullied lily, mingling in the ree ns | 
pollution of the haunts of fashion, Nay, ¢ 
nearer and more jealous resentment spurus 
the idea, that these sables, which alone have 
kept me from my coveted joy, should be put 
off to grace a demirep’s assembly. Come, 
lay aside these hateful trappings, and with | 
them our only disagreement ! 
matter ey words, and let their manner be 
forgotten ! 

Florere gazed full and coldly on his face 
as she made answer. * Both are to me so 
indifferent, that I am quite willing to forget) 
them. The dress I will assuredly lay aside, 
as certainly to resume it this day week for the 
Princess Pulaski’s ball !’ 

As she spoke she slowly retired, bending 
to the last on him a look of mingled pride and 
defiance. 

Mrs. Montague opened a volley of common | 


phrases, such as, * Dear me I’m very sorry. 






Think of the | 


| ake him more humble and more 


lishment and chaperon to reside with. But 
jhalf the stipulated probation bad past, and 
ithe young heert of Florence had risen with 
a rebound, which, joiwed to her natural pride 
jand coquetrs, now threatened to disturb the 
| hitherto uniform tenor of their loves, In 


truth, the betle of Florida was oftentimes in- |! 





ik lined to demur et the coolness and reasona- 


bleness of her philosophic lover; no jealous 


a 


| oubts of trembling fears sotenned to disturb 


| 


) His Sober certainty of weking bliss ; no rap 





tures or ecstacies elevated the woman he loves 


| tnto awn angel before marriwge, that he migh 
| lhave a reason for wishing her in Heaven svon 
| afier. There was a quiet Command, an ac- 
knowledged sort of superiority about Welles- 


} ley, that piqued her pride. And now that he 


} had absolute ly offended her, she resolved to 


grateful 
for his uoparalleled hhappins ny possessing 


her alle otionus, 


‘| know and love 


il name of 
| 


ee 


‘lo bring a sensible man to folly is a diffi- 
cult and unwise task. Few women who at- 
tempt it succeed, or if succeeding, still 
fewer know when to stop in their dangerous 
triumph, 

‘Every day, and almost every hour, did De 
Vere attempt to see Florence, in vain; at 
last he wrote. 

TO MISS RIVERS. 
My beloved Florence, 

Mine I still call you, although the strange 
inconsistency of your present conduct, leads 
me to fear you have only deceived yourself 
and me, in admitting that you loved me. 
Let, I beseech you, this unnatural estrange- 
ment cease. Far be it from me to debar you 
any pleasure, give me ovly a husband’s right 
to protect you in the giddy whirlpool of fash- 
ion, and then mix freely with that society 
which your youth and beauty is so well fited 
to adorn. Believe me, love, I Anow that the 
lady whom you wish to visit, is no proper 
companion for the daughter of my friend— 
for the wife of an honorable man. Dismiss 
this foolish resentment from your mind, and 
think, my Florence, how much easier it is to 
wound than heal au affectionate heart; how 
facile to yield to temper ; how difficult to re- 
turn to reason. I wait for you in the saloon, 
there let me again see the Florence Rivers I 
Francis WELLESLEY. 

In a few minutes, an auswer was returned, 
written in pencil below his name, 

ANSWER. 
As the person Lord De Vere wishes to 


etude by no means natural to them. In the || see, must be either a child, a fool or a slave, 


[ know of none such who answers to the 
Fiorence Rivers. 
The clouds began to deepen on the open 
brow of the sailor, and a stern aspect of 
thought, to supercede the light’ vexation, 
which had hitherto dwelt there. He did not 


write again in haste, but reflected long before 





he resumed the pen. 
TO MISS RIVERS. 
The intended wife of Wellesley De Vere 
‘cannot frequent the drawing room of the 
Princess Pulaski; let Florence Rivers pause, 


ere she takes astep that never can be recalled ! 

Now had Florence arrived at that painful 
| pass where to yield was mortifying, to pro- 
ceed fatal, A thousand times did her better 


} 

} 

feelings prompt her to throw the dress on the 
| five and rush down into the arms of De Vere, 
and, unhappily, as often did her pride with- 
| hold her purpose, 
iH | 


| fell ou a miniatare of ber father ; to her exci- 


As irresolute and unhap- 


yy she paced the room, her eye suddenly 


ied imagination, the placid eye looked re- 


| proachfully upon her; she burst into tears ; 
threw open the door, and in a moment was in 
lithe saloon below, He was not there ! He 
had left her to reflect before she replied. 


Fatal mistake! to a bems who ever acted 























RAREST TEL IIA 





angry upon a sofa, 
* Little does he care for my answer! 
does not love me! 


He 
He is too cold, too cal- 
culating to love! Perhaps he respects his 
promise to my father and wishes to be hon- 


I 


He shall see that I have pride, 


orably free of his engagement! will 


baulk him! 


have stoicism as well as he! 


not 


I will go to the 
ball, I will not stay away for the fear of losing 
an indifferent lover. He shall see that I too 
can be stern, cold and phflosophic.’ 

Ala 
ly ? 
the cold stoic had besought her, and now) 
only remembered that he threatened, In| 
this ill-omened mood, a visitor entered, well 


| 
s! 


So 


when did ever pxssion revson right- 
1 


Florence forgot for how long a time | 


and most unprincipled man, who had long 
loved Florence, and been repeatedly discard- 
ed by her father, from a conviction that no 
rove could make his darling daughter happy. 
Hil as he could reconcile to himself, this re- 


‘jattendance there. My dress is that of a} 





die was thrown—the fiat had gone forth. 
it 

calculated to cast oil on the troubled raat, 
This was Everard Trevanion, a fashionable | 
| 
| 





|Trevanion 





Sultana, Mrs. Montague’s an Obi woman,’ | 

Still the wily villain appeared unconvinced, || 
and affected to lament that her will would in- | 
evitably be controlled. Burning with indig- 
nation, piqued by Trevanion’s implied re- || 
proach, carried away by a headloug reac-) 


tion of feeling, she caught up a pen and wrote. | 
TO LORD DE VERE. : I 

What the intended wife of Francis, Lord 
De Vere, may, or may not do, Concerns me || 
If he to see me 
evening, at the Princess Pulaski’s [ will be 
found, 


desires this 


{ 
| 


nothing. 


His lordship’s obedient servant, 
FiLorence Rivers. 
The fatal note was sealed—was sent—the 


| 


| 
| 

With this insane act departed all the ener- | 
gy of the wayward girl; in silence, she re- 
ceived ail the compliments and raptures of 





, and long after he had gone, she 

° ‘ — } 
sat still as stone, bewildered and afraid to | 
had 


think on what she done. The hours 


| . 
jwore on, each seemed to strike upon the 


| 


fusal, still less could be forgive the calm 
superiority of De Vere, and in several instan- 


‘bare nerves, as they sounded the approach- |) 


ing time. No letter from De Vere—no || 


ces, where the profligate levity of his inan- || Message. Still she hoped—* He will not, 
mers, had been rebuked by the con-||cannot give meup! He will give way, will || 


al 


temptuous rebuff of the proud Englishman, | consent that I shall go, and then I wiil relin- 


a countenance composed, but very pale. 


‘IT have waited on you for the last time, 
Miss Rivers, to resigu the documents of a 
useless guardianship, and return the sem- 
blance of what, only through mistake, I 
loved. These features are fair, but twas not 
their rare and regal beauty won my love, I 
believed that in them shone the light of truth, 
purity and tenderness; I was deceived! 
their sole attraction gone, take back the 
worthless lineaments ; me they never more 
can pain or charm !’ 

He extended the letter of her father, ap- 
pointing him her guardian, and a miniature 
of herself, with an unembarrassed and some- 
what scornful air. Alas! for Florence Riv- 
ers! had he but been silent; had he evinced 
the smallest sorrow, she would have fallen 


‘at his feet and besought bis pardon—but thus 
stoical—thus contemptuous! the demon of 


pride rose paramount in her heart—she drew 
his miniature, still warm, from its loved nest- 
ling place, and haughtily presented it to him, 
saying—* Lord Wellesley De Vere has con- 
ferred on me the last obligation in his power, 
[ thank him for returning the pledge of a mis- 
taken child, who believing gratitude to be 
love, was willing to sacrifice herself, however 











a quarrel would have ensued had not coward- 
ice, as usual, accompanied villainy. 


| 
these affronts, though unresented, rankled | 
deeply, andthe study of a safe revenge on || 
De Vere, occupied much of Trevanion’s | 


thotights. 

* Fairest flower of Florida, do IT find your 
leaves bedewed with tears ? 
sible one so lovely, so loved, can know sor- 
row but by name ?’ 


* You mistake me, Mr. Trevanion; pray 


let me go,’ said Florence, infinitely annoyed 
at this attack, 

* Pray tell me first whether you are to be 
Vain will 


all the festal lunps if your eyes are absent. 


at the Princess’ to night ? prove 
What? will not your husband lover, vour 
Sultan Master permit it? God! Miss Riv- 
ers, can you—you so adorable, so superior 
to every other woman, stoop to an arrogance 
which none other would bear ?’ 


- | 
‘If your strange speech relates to Lord 


Wellesley, be assured, his opinion or his will, 
concerns me not.’ 

A sardonic sinile, curled the lip of Ever- 
ard Trevanion—he bowed with a polite mere- 


dulity. The eyes of Florence flashed with 
impatience. 

* IT shall be there to-night.’ 

‘You think so now,’ he answered, * but 


De Vere has publicly said, he will not permit 
your presence,’ 
Florence colored scarlet—* His words then 


are as false, as his interference is unjustifia- 
ble! Go I shall, and you shall give me your || frame to tremor; but soon mastering him- | presumpuions of strangers. 


But | Heaven! 


How ? is it pos-| 
jdressed, her servant 


has felt the fatal rope ; 


it! Gracious 
What is there to give up? Is this 
pleasure? Is this triumph ? 


quish it also. 


Relinguish 





The time for dressing arrived, and in 
Florence beheld herself | 


agony unutterable, 


jarrayed in the gorgeous robes of a Sultana. 


Up to the last moment, it is probable, she | 
would not have gone, but just as she was) 
announced that Lord | 
Not the 


below, exile, when | 
the threshhold of home is kissed by his, 


De Vere was 


feet; vot the reprieved criminal, when he 


not the released 


jcaptive, when Heaven’s breath bathes his 


brow—confest such deep, such soul felt rap- 


‘ture, as bounded in the heart of Florence 


jwith this welcome news, She prest her 
jhands on her breast to still its inmate’s 


| 
lthrobs, and with ber fears banishing all ood 
jregret, she schooled her brow and enerng, 
to a more than common pride, 


won : 


‘The victory is 
How could I distrust the power of that‘beau- | 
ty, before which so many have knelt as wil-| 

bounding 


Be 
! 


Look scornful glistening eyes! 


ling slaves ?’ quiet heart! | 


Never must 
De Vere imagine how deeply, how devotedly 





| Elove him.’ 


| She then received the fin:shing touches to| 


jher gorgeous dress, and taking up the mask, 


ishe slowly descended to the saloon, where) 


| De Vere awaited her. Trevanion remained, assuming all the permit- 


| He started visibly at her appearance, and, 
le ° 
jfor a moment, emotion shook his manly 


‘jthat Tam ready, 


the triumph mine! | 


repugnantly, to its trammels.’ 

‘ Enough! enough! Miss Rivers—it be- 
‘comes not even the memory of attachment 
to load it with taunt or invective—it has past 
forever! Yetif, as the friend of her father,’ 
‘the voice of De Vere became tremulous, and 
his manner less tranquil, *‘ Miss Rivers would 
allow me to acquaint her of the great impro- 


} 


priety, if not worse, of the company to which 
she goes this evening.’ 

‘ Be your advice brief then, as it is unask- 
ed,’ said Florence, extending her hand to 
the bell, ‘or [shall hardly hear it! Let 
Mrs. Montague and Mr. Trevanion know 


, 


she said to the servant, who 
attended the bell, And then once more pre- 


senting the portrait, which he had not taken; 


her swelling attitude, malign smile and 
regal robes, presented the second picture. 


| ‘Take it, Lord De Vere, and when you 
‘next offer it, tell but the lady, how much its 
features belie the character of its reality, and 
she will spurn it from her as now does Flor- 
ence Rivers!" 

| [Tt was over! she had renounced him, and 
| was mingling in the motley crowd, supported 
rong excitement to a flow of wild spir- 
its. Soon came the scarce covert double 
entendre, the gross flattery, the rude gaze, 
which made her blush equally for herself and 
Close to her, 


by st 


the company she was in. 


‘ted airs of a favored lover, and even these 


she allowed, as a defence from the bolder 
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mr th erm — —-— ———— oo ee | eee semen enter patterns et 
*Oh! take me hence! This in is no place | that might have recalled her from the grave, |! privations and perils ofa tempestuous voyage, 
forme! He said—he knew it! Have I not distinctly, she heard to say— to touch upon a soil on which nature 


one friend left to rescue me from this breath- | 


ing pestilence ?” 
‘Am I not your friend, your 
Take my arm, cast this mantle round you— 


lover 2. 
your carriage waits, this way Miss Rivers.’ 

‘And Mrs. Montague—where is she ?’ 

* Already in Come, thie 
crowd thickens, lean on me—so—draw up 
fellows! Do you not see your lady?) In— 
in dear Miss Rivers |’ 

Agitated to 
riage and fast: rolling 
Mrs. Montague was not with her, but so ear- 


the carriage. 


fainting, she was 


on, before she found 
nest, so respectful were the attentions of Tre- 
vanion, that she merely exclaimed, * Home! 
home! oh! let 
now and forever alone !’ 

Wrapt in mortal misery she heeded not 
the time, the distance, 
felt the 
She caught the check. 

‘They have 
wrong.’ 

* No, 
are going, 
not then.) 
you from the jolting of the pave 

She sunk back satisfied, 


me be alone! 


until, suddenly, she | 


wistaken—they are 


is through Hudson Street they | 
you know itis not paved! (It was 


I ordered them to do so, to save 


and 


again from her lethargy, until the carriage | 


stopped at a retired house, on the Harlem 
road, there the strong lights flaring in, show- 
ed her that it was not 
servants. She 
clasping ber in his arms, in a moment the vil- 


her own Carriage or 


would have screamed, but 
lain bore her in, and threwing tv the doors, 
stood with folded 


contemplating his intended victim, 


arms and sardonic smile, 
At once 
all her pride and She 


sprang up exclaiming— Tosolent! What 


energy returned, 
may this outrage mean? Is it thus you woo 
n heart once refused, and now scoruing you | 
more than ever 2” 

*Fairest lady, no! In truth I 
bride, yet do I love you, charming Florence, 
shall 


come between us! 


woo ho 


wnd more prudent father or 
haughty lover Yet will 


we have no marriage tYammels, gentle Flor- 


never 


ence, for— 


* Love light as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies,’ 


*Wretch !’ exclaimed Florence, with spark- 
ling eyes, * touch me not! 
breath! 
will resist your dastard brutality to death! 


Kill me you may, or overpower me by blows, | 
but never shall your tainting touch dishonor) 


the living Florence !’ 


One moment’s rude struggle past, the} 


nexta strong arm sent Trevanion ree ‘ling | we were running down that part of the coast! 
how unlike | 


to the ground, and a clasp—oh! 
the brutal force of 


ing frame, 


his, supported her sink- 


Her senses reeled, yet a voice 





in the car- | ¢ 


Alone—ay, | 
| Cathedral of San Marco, Francis Wellestey 


wheels rolling on the smooth roads, } 


coins | 
gob. 


! 


| 
! 
taint me not with a! 
[have youth, bealth and strength, | i 
| 


| With the stars and stripes 


| 
| 


‘You are safe! your carriage waits you!) 
| Fear nothing, slight has been the magic that) 


brought me here—gold revealed the di Honing | 


plot, and the memory of friendship saved | 
you! Come.’ | 
|| The weeping Mrs. Montague received | 


Florence in the carriage, her deliverer sprang 

up outside ; at ber own door she was lifted 

out, insensible to all but one kiss pressed on 

her pallid brow, and the murmured words— 

And now—happiness and home along 

‘farewell 
* 


* * + * * i 


Six months after, this paragraph was cop- 
ied from the Florence papers— 
* Married on the sixteenth, in the great 


Lord De Vere, to Salonie, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Comte del Etruvia. 
couple set off for the Palazzo of the British 
/ Ambassador, 


The happy 





a near relation of the bride- 


groom? 

And shortly after there was another an- 
/nouncement in the gazettes of New Orleans— 
| * Died, 


Florence, only daughter of the late Washing- 


in the eighteenth year of her 


ycVTe 
age, 


ton Rivers, of Trianon, Florida,’ 
roused not | 





(Conctuded in our next.) | 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
The Condor Hunt on the Plains 
oi Chili. 


FROM THE LOG OF A SAILOR, 


In either division of the American conti- 


nent, nature seems to have carried on her op- 





erations a gigantic and with | 


Chateaubriand, re- 
“ining by his watch fire on the banks of the 
Nis igara, Where the thunders of the catarae | 


upon scale, 


boundless magnificence, 


‘were only interrupted by the startling yell of| 
| the Iroquois, could yet feel, in the midst of| 
I this tumult, the amazing silence and sulitude| 

f the North And the} 


hardy mariner, whose bark has escaped the 


0 American forest. 


wafted 
snorthwardly along the western coast of Chili, 


perils of the Southern sea, and is 


looks with no less admiration upon the fer- 
tile plains gradually receding into the swell 
‘of the Andes, which literally lifts its smoking 


}eraters and towering eminences above the 


clouds, and upon its snow-capped and sunny | 
summits, scarcely feels the undulations of| 
the storms which gather and burst around its 


} 

d 
wast. 
| 


of the Union 
floating from the mast-head of our frigiite, 





| 


of Civili where the waving line of 






| tinguished, 


| the 
the Andes | 


had poured forth frown her horn of abundance 
the choicest of ber gifts. Older sailors than 
ourselves had spoken of the generous hospi- 
taluty of the Spanish colonists, and there 
connected with 





were historical associution 
this favored land well calculated to render a 
visit agreeable. Who, that has been nurtur- 
ed in the lap of freedom, would not long to 
look upon the only race of native people on 
the Western Continent who had never been 
subdued, and who to this day, tread the soil 
of their forefathers, unvanquished and in- 
vincible,’ 

The Araucanians, who inhabit the south- 
ern portion of this delightful country, like 
the Saxons of the continent, are 
nativesrace who have successfully 
repelled every and who, happier 
than the Saxon, still rejoice in their unbri- 
dled freedom. Neither Diego Almagro, with 
his brutal treachery, nor Valverde, with his 


Suropean 
the only 
invader, 





| 

| unsparing cruelty, could ever subdue or in- 
| timidute arace of freemen, whose liberties 
still the by 
which they have been environed and agitated, 
The flame of gallant 


| people, the native 


survive frequent convulsions 
this 
volcanos their 


burn on for ever unex- 


freedom among 


like of 
mountains, seems to 
Sut I proposed to speak of the 
Condor Hunt on the plains of Chili, 

Every hus heard of the Condor, or 
great vuliure of the Andes, rivaling in’ natu- 
the fabled the Roe of 
Eastern tales. Even the 
ailed to strip this 


one 


ral history feats of 
Sinbad 


genius of Humboldt has 


in the 





jsiant bird of ite time-honored renown, and 


his envious effort to reduce the Chilian Con- 
dor to the level of the Lammergeyer of the 
Alps, Although he 
| divested this mountain bird of all its fictitious 


is a signal failure. has 
attributes, and stripped a goodly portion of 
romantic narrative of its wildest imagery ; 
yet the Condor still floats 
the monarch 


The favorite abiding place of 


in the solitude of 
the higher heavens, of the fea- 
thered race. 
this formidable bird is along a chain of moun- 
our Southern Continent, 
lifted clouds, ar 
s which a torid sun may kis 
Above all 
beyond the limit even of mountain vegitation, 
delight 
too highly attenuated to be endured unless by 


tains in whose 


sunmuits, far above the e 
ss 


lrobed in snow 


but never melt. animal life, and 
? 


these birds to dwell, inhaling an air 
From the 
they 


sweeping pin- 


creatures peculiarly adapted to it, 
of 
slowly and lazily unfold their 


crown these immense elevations, 


ions on the element, and wheeling in wide 


and ascending circles, they soar upward into 





their 
great bulk diminishes to the merest speck, or 


dark blue vault of heaven, until 


rounds within a short distance of the Pacific, | | is entirely lost to the aching sight of the 


and we were unusually solicitous, 


after the | observer, 
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In these pure fields of ether, unvisited | 
even by the thunder cloud, regions which, 
may be regarded as his own exclusive do-| 
main, the Condor delights to sail; and with) 


piercing glance surveys the surface of the! 


earth, towards which he never stoops hs), 


Surely 


this power to waft and to sustain himselfin the 


wing unless at the call of hunger. 


lofuest regions in the air—his ability to en-| 


dure, uninjured, the exceeding cold atten-| leader, who, rushing at their head into the! 


dant upon such remoteness from the earth, | 
and to breath with ease in an atmosphere of) 


such extreme rarity—together with the keen- } 
ness of sight that, from such vast heights can) piece of flesh from his side. 
minutely scan the objects below, as well as the |the sight or the scent of blood: the whole | 
formidable powers of this bird, when the herds, 
are scattered before him, were sufficiently 


admirable to entitle the Condor to our at- 
tention, and to give us promise of godly 
sport in the approaching Condor or Lasso 


hunt. 1 


A large landed proprietor, a descendant of 


some of the early Spanish patentees, to whom) they were pastimes for children compared | 


we had been indebted on many occasions for 
abundant supplies of fruits and provisions, as | 
wellas for numberless civilities, Conveyed 


tous atdength the welcome tidings that the 


jwildly from their sockets, foaming at the of his remaining strength, and rushed into 


‘mouth, and bellowing with pain. 


closely pursued by the whole flock of birds, 


With a) 


, : 
wonderful unity of purpose, he alone was| 


who disregarding the other animals, seemed to | 
follow, as with a single will, this stricken one, | 


who was cautiously avoided on all sides by | 


his terrified companions. Like all gregari- 


ous birds, the Condor, appeared to have a 


midst of the herd, pounced with his greedy 


beak upon this devoted animal, the fattest | 


and sleekest of the multitude, and tore a 
Attracted by 


mad pursuit. 
j racer, they kept close to his side, ever and 
janon striking with unerring sagacity at his 
jeyes. 

| Tell me not of the gladiators of martial 
| Rome, or of the tauridors of Modern Seville: 


with the thrilling excitement of the Condor 
Hunt on the plains of Chili, Away they 
fled—and away we hurried in the chase. A 


thousand horseman were wheeling rapidly in 


. | ° » ° 
Condor, numerous as the sands of the shore, | pursuit—a thousand cattle, terrified and fran- 


had stooped from his subline domain to the 


base of the mountain, and that the hunt) 


would commence in the morning, 
was scarcely up in the heavens when we, 
sprang from our boats, a party of twenty- 
five or thirty, to the beach, The plain be- 
fore us ran back climbing gently to the base) 


of the hills, about one mile distant. The 


hunt was up and the fields in the distance 
were dotted with scampering herds of cattle, 
and the groups of horseman mingled in one | 
dusty melee, which lent wings to our speed, 
as vaulting into our deep Spanish saddles, 
prepared by our worthy host, we sprang on- 


| 


ward to the field of blood. Impelled by the 


cravings of resistless appetite, the Condor, | 


regardless of danger, pressed forward to as- 
sail the numerous herds of the plain; while 
the watchful owners, having sounded the 
alarm, the frequent population was out, as 
well to protect: their cattle, as to hunt the 
mountain bird—the Chilian’s manly pastime. 

From the midst of a canopy of dust, spread 
widely over the plain, there came forth 
sounds of noisy conflict, resembling the 
heavy current of a * foughten field,’ and 
mountain and hill-side were shaken by the 
shouts of the hunters, the tramp of scamper- 
ing horseman, and the bellowing of enraged 
and affrighted cathe. The Condor rapid as 
the Cassowary of the desert, pursued in 
silence his destined prey. As we rapidly 
approached, we perceived one of the oxen 
bursting from the western extremity of the 
cloud of dust, lashing his bleeding side with 





g 
his tail, his blood shotten eyes starting 


The sun |) 


i} 


(tic, Swept over the plain—and a thousand 


Condors mingled in the crowd—until, bv the 


ihidden from the view in clouds of dust. A 
loud shout soon afterwards attracted us to 


the scene of conflict. 


again from the cloud of dust into which he, 


jmadly forward, yet more closely followed by 


flock like a brood of harpies, joined in the’ 
Swift of foot as the fleetest 


rapid movement, ox and Coudors were again’ 


Bursting forth once 


had vainly rushed, the devoted animal plunged 


the whole field of Vultures. Black with dust,: 


streaming with blood from a hundred wounds 
inflicted by the remorseless beaks of his pur- 
, 

‘suers, and covered with foam, he still fled 


onward, but with diminished speed. 


looking for assistance from man in his extrem-_| 


iity, he rushed through the midst of our caval- 


| . . 
|his footprints. From the altered movement 
| 


‘of the animal after he passed us, with his 


the uneven ground, it was evident that his 


His eyes were gone, they had been torn from 
their bleeding sockets ! 

Wearied and panting, his tongue lolls from 
his mouth, and every thrusty beak is upon it. 
Sull onward he flies, hopeful of escape—and 
onward presses the Condor secure of his 
prey. 


and unequal step rendered it doubtful wheth- 
erhe could reach it. He seemed suddenly 


to despair of doing so, for wheeling around, 





ivicinity, hung upon his side or followed in. 


As if) 


| 


vcade; and the Condor, regardless of our || 


} 


jhead on high, plunging and blundering over. 


course was no longer directed by sight. | 


the numerous herd as if he sought to lose 
himself in the living muss, or to divert the 
attention to his pursuers, But the mark and 
the scent of blood were upon him; and on 
the track of blood the Condor is untiring and 
relentless. Ox and bird once again were 
lost to view, beneath the curtain of dust upon 
the trembling plain. But in a few moments, 
pursued by every bird, he broke from the 
midst of the herd, mude a few desperate 
plunges towards the water, and reeling on- 
ward fell at length; bleeding and exhausted 
to the earth, on the very margin of the sea! 
In an instant he was hurried up from 


among his pursuers; his flesh torn off yet 


living, by hungry beaks, and his smoking 
Along the 
horizon, in the distance, might still be dis- 
cerned the last of the herd flying on the 
wings of the wind from the fate of their com- 
panion. 


entrails trailed along the ground, 


Qur host gave the signal, and we hurried 
to the spot to rescue the carcass, with a view 
to visit upon the Condor vengeance for the 
mischief he had done, and the blood he had 
spilled, At our near approach, they took re- 
luctantly and lazily to wing, and wheeling in 
oblique circles, they were soon seen floating 
over the crest of the mountains, dark specks, 
in the firmanent. The hunters, prepared 
with Stakes about seven feet in length, com- 
menced driving them inthe ground, a few 
inches apart, ina circular form, around the 
carcass of the ox, leaving about one fourth 
of the circle open. As we retired from the 
spot the birds at once descended upon the 
plain, and entering the enclosure renewed 
their feast and again took wing. In the 
course of a few hours the huntsmen returned 
and throwing into the pen an additional sup- 
ply of food, drove down their stakes in the 
open Space, until there were scarcely room 
left for the adinission of the Condor. 

*‘ The birds, more numerous than ever, re- 
turned to their filthy carnival. Meanwhile, 
having partuken of the hospitality of our 
worthy host, and refreshed our horses; we 
once more took the field for vengeance on 
our gorged and lazy foe, As the wings of 
these birds have a sweep of seventeen feet, 
they are not readily unfurled, so that when 
the Condor has alighted on the plain, he is 
only enabled to raise by running over a space 


‘of fifteen or twenty rods, and gradually 


The animal now appeared to be dash- | 
ing for the water, but his declining speed 


While 


in the midst of this ravenous feast, a few of 


gathering wind to lift himself on high, 


the hunters stole warily to the opening of the 
enclosure, and closed it up; and thus, un- 
able to soar aloft from a spot so crowded and 

But a 
Armed 


narrow, the Condors were captives, 


Chilian scorns thus to slay his foe. 


with one last and seemingly desperate effort, | with a lasso, each of the natives sits upon his 
he seemed to gather himself up in the fulness \ horse, eagerly waiting the turning loose a 
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half dozen birds from the gate of the en- 
closure. 

They are out—and away scamper the Con- 
dors, fleet as the winds of heaven—and 
away, in rapid pursuit, wheels the Chilian. 
swinging around his head the noose of the 
unerring lasso, which falling upon the nec k 
The line is 
played out, and away sweeps the powerful 


of the bird, detains him captive, 


bird, and away the practiced horseman afier| 


him. Springing upward the Condor now 
unfolds his wings, and flutters in such width 
of circle as the rope will permit—and now 
shoots perpendicular 
again falls headlong, and is trailed exhausted 
on the ground. 

The lengthened shadows of evening had 
fallen around us, before the sport was up. 
and the last of the Condors sluin. 


turned to our ship, well pleased with our 


upwards—and now 


entertainment, and determined to avail our- 
selves of the earliest Opportunity to renew 
the Condor Hunt on the plains of Ciili. 
Swinging lazily into our hammocks, we 
sunk which the 
exercises of the day had well prepared us— 


into a sound slumber, for 
but not too sound for refreshing visitations 
from friends far away 

O'’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea! 
WESOSCWwibAL We 


—_—_— 








Job Printing. 


* Job never had such a barrel of beer..—OLp Sona. 


| 
‘ Misrer, I want to speak a word with you, || 
: | * Now, Mister, if you think to rub me 


if you please,’ said a countrified looking fel- 
low, in a striped smock frock, and armed 
with a hickory ox-goad nine feet long. 

‘Very well,’ said the printer, who was 
thus addressed, * Vil attend to you,’ 

*In the first place then,’ said the country- 
man, ‘I wish to know if your name is Job 
Printing 2’ 

‘No, my name is Isaac Smith,’ replied 
the printer. 

* You're not the man I want to see, then,’ 
returned the countryman, * Is Mr. Job 
Printing I called to talk with,’ 

* There’s no such man here said the prin- 
ter. 

‘That must be a lie,” said he of the ox-goad, 
But | 
know it’s a lie,’ cause I see his name on the 
sign.’ 


* begging your pardon for saying so. 


* His name on the sign? Oh—ali—lI see 


the mistake now.’ 
* There’s no mistake Mister.—I can spell 
as well as any man in Skunk’s Misery, or 


any other part of Long Islind. In the first 


lace you see, I went to schvol to Master) 
Pp y 


Brown an almighty smart fellow. He could 
spell any thing that was ever made of letters. 
The next I went to school to master Grimes. 


* That good old man, 
We never shall see no more : 


We re- 


He used to wear an old grey coat, 

All toggled up before. 
| 
| © Well, mister, master Grimes was asmash- 


jer among the small words. Why, sir, he'd 
} - ; 


lmmake no Lones eat all of spelling words of 
! a» 


three synnables—such as jackunife, hoss- 
block, luminary and sich like.’ 

| * How did he spell jack-kuife for instance * 
isked the printer. 

* How!’ exclaimed the man from Skuuk's 
| Misery ; * Why, how does any fool spell it ? 
| Why, Dil tell you, 
|jra-k, jak, n-i-f-e, nife jak-nife, 





He spelt it in this way— 
But, as I 
my next master was Squire 


was saying, 


| There was'nt 
| 
| 


nothin’ that he did'nt know. 
He could fill up a deed containin’ more than 





day 3 and makin? writs and sich like trans- 


‘|formations, there wasnt 
found within twenty miles of Skunk’s Misery, 
And, do you know in the way of spellin’ ana 
But what 


Mr. 


, 


readiw he was a whole team, 
il I called in for ? 


, ‘ e 
Printing.—ts be within or aim’t he 2 


Was 
Ol! to see Job 
| = * You mistake the word on the sign,’ said 
the printer. ‘Its Job, and not Job printing’ 
*'Phat’s another stretcher—besging your 
Can't I spell don't you think, after 
J-o- bs if that 
| don't spell Job, then there’s po truth in the 
Old Testiment.’ 


pardon. 


going LO SO many masters : 


‘ So it does, and spell job too.’ 


down with soft soap, you have got a hard sub- 
jjeet to deal with, I cantell you. You'll wear 
the skin off your hands afor you've done. 
Besides to go for to deny the Old Testi- 
| ment—you've po more religion than a hoss.’ 
*T haven't Olu Testament. | 


only say that Job and job are spelt in the 
y J | 


denied the 


same way. 
‘ Well, we 


that; though “twixt you 


wont 


spute any about 


more 


and me and 


i“ere black-faced looking feller that is standin’ | 


tithe bits of iron, like a hen pickin’ up corn, 
But, Mr. 
Job Printing—can [see him or not? T don’t 


T believe you lie like Sam Hill. 


spose there is any use in axin’ you, for ] 


junderstand folks are in the habit of not 


|| bein’ at home in the city, when they are to 


‘home, and when other folks seen ’em to 


name, 


at that ’ere desk and pickin’ up them ere 


home too.—What a set of shallow liars they | 


must be!’ 


stance, I assure youu—What you call Job 
? > 7 


sion, I am a job printer at your service; 
hand if you want any thing in my line—’ 
‘Oh! you're Mr. Job Printing, then, are 


| you.’ 


| 
| 
} 


AAI TS 


printer, beginning to humor the persevering 


} 


| mistakes of the Long Islander. 


Gibbs.—He was a great deal tougher in the | 
way of knowledge, than either of the tothers, | 


a thousand acres of land, in less that half a) 


jin Skunk’s Misery. 
his equal to be| 


‘Well, perhaps you'll answer as well as 


any other Job. The reason why I called, 


was, that seeing the name on the sign I 
as how Mr. Job Printing 
mough be some relation to two or three Jobs 


in Skunk’s Misery—such as Job Stutterall. 


thought may be 


Do you think he’s any way’s related ?’ 

But take 
care of your frock sleeve, or you'll make pi 
my work,’ 


‘1 shouldu’t wonder if he was. 


‘IT have upset some of your litte bits of 
iron. But do you call that pie.’ 

* That printer's pi.’ 

‘Well, the printers may eat it, for all 
me. T had some thought of takin’ dinner 
with Mr. Job Printing in cousequenee, of 
brimving him news of the rest of bis relations 
But if that’s what he 
dines on, IT wish him a good digestion 
that’s all. IT shall take my dinner some 
where else. Good by to you’—[{Evrite}— 
N_Y. Trans. 





Accumulation of Property. 

I suppose the progress and declire of fam- 
ily fortunes have been essentially the same 
in all parts of the world, if we except those 
and 


primogeniture preserve the eldest son from 


countries In which the laws of entail 


the reverses which otherwise would inevita- 


bly ensue. 


A young man comes into the city from his 
respectable home ofindustry in the country. — 
He comes with energy of character, and in- 
dustrious habits, and inured to economy. 
He has nothing to depend upon but his own 
resources of diligence and fidelity. 

After a few years he commenced business 
for himself. His only capital is a good 
These guide 
hin to wealth—and ina few years he is found 


and business talents. 


one of the most opulent and influential mer- 
chants in the city. And the country boy 


who comes into Washington as he 


street, 
did, in search of a fortune, now looks up to 
him with reference as to one of the nobles of 
the land, 

This is the history of many of the first 
merchants of New-York. 
These paor country boys, with the virtues 


Boston and of 
which are nurtured in an economical home, 
come into our cities and take the lead in law, 


in politics, in merchandize. There are ex- 


} Py . . . 
ceptions, but this is the general rule in all 


‘That's not the case in the present in-| 


' 


Printing, is merely the name of my profes- || 


the principal cities of this country and of 
Eneland, 
The 


rich man, find a 


What is the subsequent history ? 
sons and 


the daughters of this now 


very different cradle from 


that which their father found in his parental 


home. Profusion and splendor are all 


‘around them. Their father trod a painted 


} 

1} 

it 7 ® ‘ . ° P P 

|| ‘No; I'm merely his cousin,’ said the) floor, or perhaps eat his bread and milk, 
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‘young man shrinks 3 from the imputation ‘of |jour repose.—Yes, 


from the earthen bowl or the tin | dipper. 

They move in apartments furnished with 
from cups of 
silver. I am not that this is 
wrong, but simply describing the process 
which I apprehend is general. Under such 
influences they have many imaginary wants, 
and the profusion around them destroys all 
habits of economy. The sons feel that they 
are not dependant upon their exertions for 
support, that their father is rich, that he will 
set them up in business, and they think that 


splendor, and take their coffee 


how saying 


property will flow in upon them as easily as) 


it follows the well directed efforts of their 
father’s strong mind. They form no habits 
of close application, 
instruction iv the hard but useful school of 
adversity. The father has felt that in amas- 
sing property he was promoting the wellare 
of his family. He would be rich, and he has 


fallen in a snare. 


They have received no} 





The father dies. The property is divided.—| 


The sons are in business their habits are such) pou gh; if audible voices 


that they cannot avoid heavy expenditures, | every breeze, 


| 
and they. cannot endure the rigor of unwea- 


marrying for money, and he fears to take an 
a companion through life’s, hard pilgrimage 
ove who has been nurtured in fashion and 
luxury. 

Thus does a man not unfrequently labor 
for his whole life to accumulate property 
which ruins his sons and destroys his daugh- 
ters. He neglects God, gives himself no time 
for preparation for another world, and when 
age and infirmities press heavily upon him, 
he finds he has spent his strength for that 
which is not bread, 


which profiteth not. 





Extract. 


| Iris a bountiful creation ; and bounty de- 
mands acknowledgement ; but its very si- 
lence, as to all demands upon our gratitude, 
seems to me more affecting, than any articu- 


late voice of exhortaivion. 


of fire’ sat upon every bush and forest) 
were borne upon) 

saying, * Give thanks! gine 

thanks !’ however startling at first, it woul’ 


ried exertion. Their father coimmenced at not be so powerful, so eloquent, as the deep 


ded. He came from the farm house, anid 
rose by degrees to opulence and luxury. 


The sons commence at the top of the ladder 


| 
| 

the bottom of the ladder and gradually ascen- and unobtrusive silence of 
} 


! 
nature, The re- 
volving 


ings ; the fruits of the earth successively and 


silently spring from its bosom, and_ silently | 


and go down, Year after year the property) molder back again to prepare for new sup- 


dwindles away, andthe children are soon fair- 
ly down in the walks of obscurity and pover- 
ty. The son of the coachman and his master 
siinply change places. The one with wife 


and children takes the inside seat. 


others with whip and rein mounts the box.| 


It is thus the wheel is continually re volving, | infinitude of space ; but all is order, harmony, || 


And this pot through the caprices of blind 
fortune, but through the operation of clearly 
defined and natural causes 

Now here is the snare into which he falls 
who willbe rich. He may be laboring 
life, for the accumulation of property, and 
that very property be the cause of the ruin of 
The exposure of the daughters’ 


his family, 


hi aT, may be still greater than that of| prayer !’ 


When an 


lady awakes to the 


the sons’. affectionate-hearted | 
consciousness that her 
husband has taken 


encumbrance to her father’s preperty, the 


measure of the wretchedness is almost full. | escape our notice, 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


all his | 


| 
her but as the necessiry 


plies; day and night return; the ¢ soft steal- 
ing hours roll on, mighty changes and revo- 
lutions are passing in the abysses of the earth | 
of the firmament ; 


and the throned heights 


The inighty worlds and systems are borne with | 


| speed almost like that of light, through the 


| , 
and silence, 
late of 


it now! 


What histories could they re- 


What calls to 


in earth and 


grateful devotion are 


| there heaven ? but they speak 
now! No messenger stunds upon the watch- 
towers of the creation, on 

like the Moslem 
| 


| minarets of their temples, 


saying, from the 





priests 
‘To prayer! to 
I ain Somethnes tempted to wish 


there were, or to wonder there are not. 





But so it is; there is no audible voice nor 
And for 


many of 


speech, this cause, and for other 


causes, how heaven’s blessings 


In how many ways ts the 


. . . | - 
The danger of unhappy marriage is under all) hand of Heaven stretched out to us, and yet 


circumstances great. Even when there is no 
allurement to the connection, congeniality of 
taste and affection, the number of ill-sorted 
and discordant unionsis fearfully great. But 
the chances of happiness which a young lads 
with an independent fortune has, are vers 
that she has 


sinall indeed. The very fact 


money will be regarded as an objection, by 


many of the best minds and hearts while th 
frivolous, and the heartless, and the profli 


gate, will crowd around her. 


An ingenuous| 


unseen: in how many places does it secretly 


deposite its benefactions! It is as ifa 
friend had come with soft and gentle steps 
to the dwelling of our want, or to the abode 


silently turned away. 


of our sickness down his gift, and 
, g 


And during half of our 


lives the night draws her veil of darkness 





over the mysiertous paths of Heaven's care: 


aud yet those paths are filled with minister- 
that 
wid keep their watch by the couch of 


ing angels wait about our defenceless 


pillow, 


and his labor for that | 


If* cloven tongues | 


seasons encircle us with their bless- | 


infinite goodness ; but they proclaun | 


hill or mountain, 


in night and durkness, 
and untrodden solitudes, what histories of 
God's mercy are recorded! But they are 


‘not written in human language; there are 
| ° 
not proclaimed by mortal tongue. 


The dews 
\of heavenly beneficence silently descend ; its 
ocean rolls in its dark caverns ; the recesses 
of the wilderness are thronged with insects, 
‘and beasts, and birds, that utter no sound in 
the ear of mau.—Dewey’s Theology of 
Nature. 





Origin of the word Lady. 
In olden times, when the English farmer 
was content to pass the entire year at his 


‘country mansion, ia the enjoyment of ease 


and affluence, the good lady of the manor was 
accustomed to distribute, once a week, to 
her poor neighbors, a quantity of bread, which 
‘gained her the title of def/'day; that is, in the 
| Saxon tongue, bread-giver, or a giver of 
bread. ‘These two words, in process of time, 
‘were corrupted, contracted, and compound- 
Hence, accord- 
ving to the origin of the term, the true defini- 
‘tion of a lady, is one who gives bread to the 
| poor. and 
In the vocabu- 
lary of acertain tribe in the fashionable world, 


ed, till they formed lady. 


How the times have changed, 


. " 
therewith the use of words! 


a lady is one who lives to be seen, contribu- 


ting wboutas much tothe stock of human 


happiness, as the paintings in a drawing room, 








Economy.—A neighbor of ours informs us 
th uo wood goes further, when left out of 
| doors well housed 5 some of his 
bootie gone upwards of @ quarter of a mile 
in one night, 


, than when 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

E. M.G. Liitle Falls, N. Y. $1,25, L. H. Oswego. N. Y. 
$100; F.C. T) Greenwich, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. Cazeno- 
via, N. ¥.$2,00; J. A.G. Quincy, Mass. $1,00; M. W. W. 
De Ruyter, N. Y. $100; R. W. Elmira, N. Y. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 


In Claverack, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Andrew Michael to Miss Eliza Maria Roc kefeller, both 
ot Claverack. 

At Melienville, on the 22d ult. by the same, Mr. David 
Wiede: wax, of Ghent, to Miss Elizabeth Van Hoesen, of 
Taghkanick. 

At Chatham, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
oa bert E. Briggs, of Valatie, to Miss Harriet Jacobia, of 
Ghent 

Ou the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Henry P. 
Mink, of Gallatin, to Miss Harriet Miller, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jonas F. Miller, of Livington. 

On the th inst. by the same, Mr. Cornelius J. Hallen- 
beck to Miss Evizabeth Haner, both of Ghent. 





DIED, 

In this city, on Saturday, the 3d inst. Mrs. Althea, wife 
of Cyrus Capron, aged 62 vears. 

Ou the duh ist. Mr. Richard Hallenbeck, in his 33d 
year 

On the 8th inst. Mrs Mary Shepherd, in her 40th year. 

On the 9th inst. Emily, daughter of George and Efizabeth 
Parton, aged 3 years. 

Ou the Ith tust. Rebecca Smith, in the 48th year of her 
aye. 

\t Stuyvesant, on Monday. the 26th ult. Joanna, wife 
of Robert Goman, Esq in the 87th year of ber age. 

At Ghent, on the 4th inst. Edwin, infant sen of Town- 
send and Catharine Powell, of Duichess county, aged 1 
year and 9 months é 

Also, at the same place, on the 5th inst Hannah, daugh- 
ter of George G. and Deborah H. Macy, aged 2 years and 
10 months ; ; 























| 


ORLGINAL POBeRY. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Bright Star of the Evening. 
Brieut star of the evening 

Thou gazest on me 

So gently, so calmly, 
O! would I were thee, 
Thou star of the evening. 


To look from the heavens 
Each soft summer’s night, 
And shine on forever, 
And ever, so bright, 
Bright star of the evening. 


Blest star of the evening, 
As in days of yore 

Thou still gazest on me ; 
But those days are o’er, 

Blest star of the evening. 


Yet, star of the evening. 
Though those days are past, 
Their remembrance is with me, 
And ever will last, 
O! star of the evening. 


Hudson, F'eb. 6, 1838. 


HArRrIeTrTa, 





From the Lowell Casket. 
The Child of Nature. 
All nature is his realm, and love his throne.—Byron. 
Wuar transport fills the breast of Nature’s child 
While tohim, she her lovely charms displays, 
Delighted, see him ’mid her scenery wild, 
How ardent on her beauties he doth gaze. 


Where mountains high their heads majestic rear, 
And seem to hold communion wiih the sky, 

He oft with lightsome footstep wanders near, 
And scans them o’er with rapture-beaming eye. 


Oft to the flowery deep and silent glen, 
Where furious strife and tumult never rage, 

Where ne’er is heard the voice of noisy men, 
He lonely lies to con fair nature’s page. 


See him when spring assumes her vesture green, 
Orautumn mantles her in robe of gray, 
Transported, ramble o’er the rural scene, 
Mid thousand objects, picturesque and gay. 


When first Aurora in the eastappears, © 
To ope the golden portals of the day, 
And, on her dew-besprinkled wings, careers 
The lark, and briskly chants her matin lay; 
Behold him, o’er the flower-enwoven fields, 
With joy-speaking visage, sprightly hie, 
To sip the ambrosial sweets that Flora yields, 
Or Phebus mount his radiant car descry. 


See him at gentle evening’s halcyon hour, 
Recline besides some softly-murmuring stream, 
And o’er the scenes of nature joyous pore, 
Till lost in fancy’s rapt, inspiring dream. 


And oh, what feelings then, with bliss replete, 
Hold o’er his bosom’s inmost thoughts control, 

As nature’s music strikes, in numbers sweet, 
Upon the chords of his enraptured soul, 


Oft at the solemn hour of midnight deep, 


When al! is hushed in quietude around; 
- 

















And man is wrapt in dulcet sleep profound. 


Deep musing then, in meditative mood 
Behold him sit his high-raised casement by 
Viewing, amid the awful solitude, 
The thousand diadems that shine on high. 


’ 


O’er nature’s book, thus open to his view, 
With admiration he doth ever pore ; 
Learns from each page instructive lessons new, 
And her great Architect is taught to adore. 
Rurar Baro 
ee 
From the Magazine and Advocate, 
The Powers of Music. 
BY MRS, Z. PORTER. 
Come, strike the harp, that o’er the soul 
The lightly trembling sounds may roll— 
Harmonious numbers can control 
The billows of despair— 
Can check the tear, or bid it how— 
Make the sad heart with rapture glow— 
Dart sunny rays through clouds of wo, 
And calm the waves of care. 


Awake to melody the strings— 
Sublime emotions music brings— 
A halo round our senses flings, 
That sanctifies the soul. 
Its genius, robed with azure bright, 
Came down to earth with magic might, 
When the first beams of rosy light 
O’er dewy Eden stole. 


The morning stars together sung, 
The heavenly domes with music rung, 
The sons of God with joyful tongue 
Announced creation’s birth, 
The rolling spheres harmonious join 
To praise the forming hand divine, 
That did so wondrously combine 
Intelligence with earth. 
The Avutruor saw his work was good, 
As man in his own image stood— 
Imbued with noble gift, he should 
To noble deeds aspire. 
Long ages passed, and then, again, 
The heavenly hosts o’er Judalhi’s plain, 
Glad tidings sung in lofty strain, 


And angels tuned the lyre. 


Now life and immortality, 
Are brought to light and man is free— 
Let mortals join, with bended knee, 
To sing th’ exalted scheme— 
Come, Jet the thrilling number roll 
O’er every fibre of the soul 
Throughout the world—from pole to pole, 
SALVATION be the theme. 





The Dew-Drop and the Stream. 
BY MARY COLLING, 

Tue brakes with golden flowers were crowned 

The melody was heard around, 

When near a stream a dew-drop shed 

Its luster on a violet’s head, 


While trembling to the breeze it hung, 
The streamlet as it rolled along, 
The beauty of the morn confessed, 


And thus the sparkling pearl addressed ;— 


* Sure, little drop rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay; 

Creation wears her emerald dress, 
Aud smiles in all her loveliness ; 


And with delight and pride 1 see 
| 

' 

} 


— 


That little flower bedewed by thee : 

Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 

While trembling in its purple eye.’ 

* You may rejoice, indeed,’ tis true,’ 

Replied the radiant drop of dew, 

* You will, no doubt, as on you move, 

To flocks and herds a blessing prove; 
But when the sun ascends on high, 
Its beams will draw me to the sky; 
And T must own my humble power, 
I’ve but refreshed a humble flower ? 
‘Hold! cried the stream, ‘nor thus repine, 
For well *tis known a power divine’ 
Subservient to His will supreme, 
Hath made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art (I that allow,) 
No mark of Heaven’s contempt art thou: 
Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 
And done according to thy power, 
All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all, 
This thought may all repinings quell, 
What serves His purpose serves Him well.’ 





From the Trumpet. 

The Crown of Life. 

BY MISS S, C. EDGARTON. 
Tuere’s a crown forthe monarch, a golden crown— 
And many a ray from its wreath streams down, 
Of an iris hue from a thousand gems, 
That are woven in blossoms on jeweled stems; 
They’ ve rifled the depths of Golconda’s mine, 
And stolen the pearls from the ocean brine ; 
Jutthe rarest gem, and the finest gold, 
On a brow of care, lies heavy and cold. 
There’s a crown for the victor of lotus-flowers, 
Braided with myrtle from tropical bowers; 
And the golden hearts of the nymphza gleam 
From their snowy bills, with a mellow beam. 
They have stripped the breast of the sacred Nils, 
And ravished the bowers of the vine-clad isle ; 
But the sweetest flower from the holy flood, 
And the vine will fade, on a brow of blood! 
There’s a crown for the poet, awreath of bay—~ 
A tribute of praise to his thrilling lay. 
The amaranth twines with the laurel bough, 
And seeks a repose on his pensive brow, 
They’ve searched inthe depths of Italia’s groves, 
To find out the chapleta poet loves; 
Buta fadeless wreath, in vain they have sought— 
It withers away on a brow of thought, 
There’s a crown for the Christian, a crown of life, 
Gained in the issues of bloodless strife, 
*Tis a halo of hope, of joy, and of love, 
Brightened by sunbeams from fountains above, 
They’ve gathered its rays from sources afar, 
From seraphim’s eyes, and Bethlehem’s Star ; 
And the flow of its light will ever increase, 
For a Christian’s brow, is a brow of peace. 
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